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THE CERTAIN EVIDENCES OF PRACTICAL | 

RELIGION: 

Described in letters to a distant relative: by James P. Sta- 
bler, late of Sandy Spring in Maryland. 


“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good. And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?”— Micah. 


“Of a truth, [ perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons: but in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.”—Peter. 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
Sandy Spring, 10th month, 1839. 

During our cousin E. J.’s visit to this neigh- 
borhood, among the inquiries made after our 
Norfolk friends, I asked her if her Aunt P. was 
as much of a politician as ever? She said ** No.”’ 
I asked her if she read much? She said “ Yes. 
She was often reading theology. She read theo- 
logical works and the bible too; and said she 
sometimes did not know what to think of it all. 
There were so many contradicting things among 
clerical writers,—and in the bible there were so, 
many things she could not understand, so many| 
apparent contradictions, that she was at a loss 
what to believe.”’ She said “Aunt P. was in 
search of Truth; but that there were many things 
commonly received as truth, which she could not 
believe.”” She added, “Aunt would be much 
pleased, if she could talk with some of you all 
here,” 

This was about the substance of what she said; 
and it set me to thinking over what | have often 
expressed to others, to wit, That many of the best 
people in the world have died under the belief of 
the greatest absurdities;—(and many now live 
under the same thing)—believing that their piety 
and acceptance with their Maker were owing to 
the firmness of their belief in the systems, and 
doctrines, and creeds of the churches,—which 
led them to a strict conformity with the rules 
and formule of faith, established by their respec 
tive churches or rulers. 


Now it is abundantly evident, that neither a 
belief nor faith in these doctrines, nor a con- 
formity to the most rigid rules established by 
their pastors, could have been the cause of their 
piety: for many of these things are diametrically 
opposed to each other; and two contradictory 
propositions cannot be both true and also false 
at the same time! Bot as there was an effect, 
there must have been a cause. ‘Their righteous- 
ness did not spring up from the ground, nor their 
happiness come from the wings of the wind. 


| If T were to sit down to the desk, for the pur- 


This leads at once to an inquiry into the cause ing that may be adopted in the demonstration; 
why such things can exis} as ** righteousness, and at last amount to nothing more than, “ So it 
peace and joy in a holy spirit,” whilst the pos-'is written in these books—so it has been decreed 
sessors of them believe so differently ? by these men—and therefore it is so.’ Which 

The solution to such a problem, to my under-|is no proof at all that any thing said is true. 
standing, is as plain as the sun at noonday; and! ‘Truth does not depend upon what men say of 
so manifestly true, that sometimes 1 have felt) jt; and all the legitimate use that can be made of 
an almost inexpressible impulse to give it to @ these * proofs,” as they are termed, is by way of 
friend. 1 had something of the same feeling, |jjlustration, confirming what Truth says of itself. 
when speaking of thee to my cousin, and thought! Strong corroborations may be found in books, — 
I would write a page or so to thee on the sub-| jn sermons,—in essays of pious men,—and in va- 
ject, hoping it would do no harm, if it did no! rious ways, that there is such a thing as the 
good. Accordingly, | sat down to the desk,| Christian religion:—or the religion of the New 
under great bodily infirmities, and wrote now ‘lestament,—and that the said religion is true. 
and then a page, until the following sheets were! But they form no evidence that is conclusive,— 
the result. The object was, or seemed to be, to or all men would believe it, indeed no man could 


‘show that these good people may be in error in| help believing it; because conclusive evidence en- 


their belief, to a most surprising extent; and yet! forces conviction on the mind, in despite of all 
that the operation of the living and vital princi-) efforts to resist it. 

ples of goodness and truth io their own minds,' 
redeems them from the fruits of such errors as 
are manifested by these possessing the same be- 
lief, yet not under the influence of these good 
principles. 

They are in error in faith, yet do right; and 
this finds them acceptance in the Divine sight. 
But I believe we have the high privilege granted 
to us, of being right and rational in belief, as well 
as in action—a state much more elevated than 
the former, to those who have not sacrificed the 
noblest gift of the Creator, reason, upon the altar 
of superstition and tradition. 

But do not understand me as intending to con- 
vey the idea, that right belief aloue is sufficient. 
So far from it,—that they are the more responsi 
ble class to whom clear intellects have been giv- 
en; and more will certainly be required of them, 
than of those to whom the fewer talents have 
been committed; and to whom circumstances 
have been unfavorable for the disposition of light 
and knowledge. 

The great error in the world, is, that the minds 
of the people are continually directed by their re- 
ligious teachers to things utterly inadequate to ef- 
fect the object in view—their salvation from evil. 
And whilst their minds are pursuing these things, 
they overlook the oaly thing which can do them 
any good, viz: the voice of the Deity within them- 
selves. He speaks not by words or vocal sounds, 
but by impressions: and while the mind is filled 
with words, and creeds, and dogmas, and is ea- 
ger in their pursuit, the still small voice, or im- 
pression of Divine Truth, is unheard. How then 
can they learn wisdom? How can they find the 
saving knowledge of ‘Truth, when they seal up its 
fountain ? 

But the subject is too copious for my poor 
powers of expression,—and bodily weakness de-| 
prives me of the ability to pursue it further at 
present. James P. estate 


? 


“How then,” thou mayst ask, “is it (the 
Christian religion or true religion) to be proven? 
Where shall we find the Truth, or the evidence 
of the Truth? Ifthe Scriptures are not to be re- 
garded as authority—and if the opinions and 
writings of all the pious men that ever lived, are 
not to be regarded as sufficient, what is to guide 
us in such an ocean of uncertainty?” I answer, 
Trotna itself; for it is manifested to every ration- 
al being under heaven, by the great and: good 
Creator who brought us into existence. To no 
other authority would I appeal, than to the de- 
monstrations which ‘Truth makes in the mind of 
man. They form the only certain evidence that 
the inind can ever take hold et; aad nothing else 
can ever prove any thing on the subject. ‘They 
are clear, conclusive, and never leave the mind a 


moment in doubt. 


If, therefore, thou ever finds Truth, it will be 
by throwing aside books, and attending to the 
evidences which are manifested in thy own mind. 
Look only within thyself, for thou wilt never find 
the Truth elsewhere. ‘ What!’’ sayst thou, “are 
all the miracles that bear testimony to the Chris- 
tian religion, as taught by Jesus Christ and his 
immediate followers, of nothing worth? Are they 
no proof of its truth? Is not the harmony of the 
gospels,—the near approach of so many writers 
to the same point, and all the reasoning of pious 
men,—to be any evidence that what | believe is 
true?’ | answer, no. The miracles recorded 
in the bible,—all the harmony and agreement of 
all the scribes in christendom, are nothing to thee. 
The writers of the Scriptures say there were such 
things. And there is the utmost extent of the 
evidence they afford to thy mind, in this year, 
1839. Thou never saw one of them: they are 
said to have occurred near two thousand years 
ago; and thou mayst admit them to be literally 
true, or not, according to the evidence contem- 
plated by thy own mind. This has nothing to do 
with thy researches after Truth;—nor the belief 
or disbelief of them, with thy salvation, any more 
than has the color of thy hair, or the features of 
thy face. 


CERTAIN EVIDENCES, &c. 


pose of demonstrating the verity of the Christian 
religion, I would not do as any of those called 
Divines have done. 1! would not appeal to the 
decrees of Synods—the doctrines of men—the 
creeds of the ancient or modern councils—nor}| 
to any human or written authority,—not even the| ternal light,—revelations or Divine manifestation, 
Scriptures themselves. All these things are the| for their extravagant vagaries! How shall | dis- 
'work of men’s hands;—at most, they are a test/tinguish between the blaze of an ignis fatuus, and 
‘which human hands and tongues may change, al-| the beams of heavenly light ?—between the rea- 
‘ter and modify, so as to suit any train of reason-'sonings of my own mind, and the evidences of 


Wha» 
are the evidences [ shall find there? How am I 
to know them to be true? Fanatics all plead in- 


** But how am I to look within myself? 
) 
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Truth?” I will tell thee. fibwovds men may 
differ in terms, or words, or language, used in 
their theological writings, controversies and con- 
versations, there is a class of terms describing 
certain things, to which they all agree without 
one dissenting voice, to attach specific me anings 

For instance, the word love is of this class. Hast 
thou any knowledge of this principle or affection, 
as it exists in thy mind, which people call love’ 
Dost thou know any of its effects upon thy hap- 
piness, mental enjoyment, or comfort, when it ts 
present with thee’ And when it is absent, dost 
thou feel exactly as when it is present? ‘Thou 
art, perhaps, ready to say, such questions as these 
are trifling,—they require no answer, because 
they are self-evidently answered by the experi- 
ence of all men. So they are: and for this reason 
they constitute the highest class of evidence ever 
contemplated by a human mind, ‘They carry 
their own conviction with them. The greatest! 
miracle ever recorded, sinks by the side of such 
evidence into insignificance. ‘The testimony of 
all mankind together, cannot possibly assure thee 
of any truth so indubitably certain, as the simple 
evidence of the truth in thy own mind,—that the 
principle of love, whenever it has been present 
with thee, has blessed thee,—and in its very na- 
ture is calculated to bless thee;—that whenever 
it was present,—whenever thou felt its influence, 
it was just as impossible for hatred (which is the} 
opposite principle) to annoy thee, as for fire to 


freeze thee, or darkness to illuminate thy outward |., 


vision, 

Here then, within thyself, thou hast found one! 
evidence of the truth of the Christian religion, 
that no man can make thee doubt. Or, if the 
term, Christian religion, is of too doubtful a 
meaning, we will change the term, and say, thou 
hast found a Truth, or a something, that thou 
knowest with infallible certainty will save thee! 
from all the evils and sufferings consequent upon 
the prevalence of the principles of anger or ha- 
tred: for, as they are opposite, they can no more 
dwell together, than light and darkness. 


Thou dost not find love in books,—nor in the 
opinions of men,—nor in wandering over the 
world of theology that has been taught in the 
** schools of divinity,”’ so-called. Within thyself 
is the theatre of all its performances, in whatever 
degree or form its manifestations may have been 
made. 

Conjugal love, maternal love, fraternal love, 
parental love, universal love,—all these forms or 
modes of its operation are the same; and they all 
bless thee, and none can persuade thee otherwise. | 
Well, so much for love. 


honesty. Whom did it ever injure ? 
ever had it, that it did not bless / 
saved a man from the persecuting cry of « op) 
thief,” but the pos-ession of a living, active, ope- | 
rating principle, called honesty, within himself ? 
Miracles did not do it,—books, nor the opinions 
of men did not do it. It is true, man may refrain 
from stealing from pride, or because other men 
condeion it; but still it is the principle of honesty, 
at last, that saves him. 


And who 


The same may be said of temperance, meek- 
ness, mercy, brotherly kindness, charity. ‘Thou 
knowest, with as much certainty, that as these 
principles operate within thee, they bless thee,— 
dhey save thee from all the evils of their antago- 


sure ! 


ithee 


‘guess, 
The same thing is also true (not because I say|~ 


so, nor because books say so) of the principle of]; 


sure thee and them, with equal certainty, in rela- 
tion to every principle of goodness cognizable by 
the mind,—that there is in it a conservative pow- 
er, in its very nature calculated to bless the pos- 
sessor; and not only so, but to save him from the 
dominion of evil, and all its consequences. 

Every mangin whom the principle of mercy is 
alive, knows with the most positive certainty that 
it blesses him; and that while under its influence, 
cruelty can never sgathe him with its stripes.— 
What is it then that saves him from the wretched 


\condition of the hard-hearted and cruel man? Is 


it not the operation of an active, living and vital 
principle within himself’ \t certainly was no act 
of others, in whatever age of the world it may 


have been done. 

If thy child offends thee, and thou punishes it 
cruelly with stripes,—with hunger,—with thirst, 
and various torments of the body,—does this af- 
ford to the rational and intelligent mind a plea- 
’ Far from it. It may be food to the vin- 
dictive and cruel parent; but the merciful one 
would abhor it. On the contrary, thou treats it 
mercifully and with kindness,—entreats, and in- 
structs it how to do better in future. And as it is 
a law in the moral, as well as in the material 
world, that like produces its like,—so thou finds 
that the love which dwelt in thy mind and gave 
the impulse to the exercise of mercy, has enkin- 
died in the bosom of thy child a corresponding 
principle, and he meets thee with open arms, 
My father, or my mother, | have sinned against 
I will try and do so no more.”’ Where is 
the parent who will not acknowledge that mercy 
has blessed him? Can he doubt the evidence 
spoken to his mind by the glow of transport felt, 
that Truth is operating in him ? 


(To be continued.) 
HOW TO GET ALONG WITH NEIGHBORS. 


I once had a neighbor, who though a clever 
man, came to me one day and said, * Esquire 
White, | want you to come and get your geese 
away.” “W hy,’ "said I,“ what are my geese 
doing?” “They pick my pigs’ ears when they 
are eating, and drive them away, and I will not 
have it.”” “ What can I do?” said I. “ You must 
yoke them.”’ “That I have not time to do now,” 
said 1; [1 do not see but they must run. 
you do not take care of them I shall,’’ said the 
clever shoemaker in anger. ‘* What do you say, 
Esq. White?” “[ cannot take care e of them now, 
but [ will pay you for all damages-” 
said he, * you will find 
” 

So off he went, and I heard a terrible squeal- 
ing among the geese. The next news 
geese was, that three of them were missing. 


and dead, and thrown into the bushes. 
** Now,” all keep still, and let me punish him.’ 


my corn. I saw them there but let them remain 
along time. At last [ drove them all out, and 
picked up the corn which they had torn 
and Led them with it in the road. 
‘the”shoemaker came in great haste after them. 
‘Have you seen anything of my hogs,’’ said 
he. * Yes, sir, you will find them yonder, eating 
‘some corn which they tore down in my field.’ 
“In your field?’ ‘ Yes, sir,”’ said I, * hogs love | 
corn, you know--they were made to eat it.” 


"If 


“* Well,” 
that a hard thing, | 
'some 


from the! 


‘every thing they had on the 
dow n,| with him immediately for his ship. 
By this time} 


"jenter 


of damage.”’ “ No,”’ replied I, “ you shall pay 
me nothing; my geese have been a great trouble 
to you. as 

‘The shoemaker blushed and went home. 
next winter, when we came to settle, the shoe- 
maker determined to pay me for my 
“No,” said I, ** I shall take nothing.” 

After some talk, we parted; but in a day or 
two | met him on the road, and fell into conver- 
sation in the most friendly manner. 
[ started on, he seemed loathe to move, and I 
paused. For a moment both of us were silent. 
At last he said, “I have something laboring on 
mind.”? * Well, what is it?” “ Those geese. I 
killed three of your geese, and shall never rest 
till you know how I feel. Lam sorry: And the 
tears came in his eyes. 

“Oh well,” said I, “never mind--I suppose 
my geese were provoking.” 

I never took anything of him for it; but when- 
ever my cattle broke into his field after this, he 
seemed glad, because he could show how patient 
he could be. 

** Now,” said the narrator, “ conquer yourself, 
and you can conquer with kindness where you 
can conquer in no other way.” 


The 


corn.<- 


But when 


+ eer 


From the (N. Y.) Sailor’s Magazine, June 


VISIT TO JAPAN. 


BY Cc. F. WINSLOW, M. D. 


and July, 1846 


Some account of Captain Mercator Cooper's visit to Japan 


in the whale ship Manhattan, of Sag Harbor. 


It was about the first of April, as Captain 
Cooper was proceeding towards the whaling re- 
vions of the northern ocean, that he passed, im 


the neighborhood of St. Peters, a small isiaud ly- 
ing a few degrees to the 8. E. of Niphon. It is 


comparatively barren and was supposed to be un- 
inhabited; but being near it, Captain C. thought 
he would explore the shore for turtle, to afford 
his ship’s company some refreshment. While 
tracing the shore along, he discovered a pinnace 
of curious construction, which resembled some- 
what those he had seen in the China seas. ‘l'urn- 
ing his walks inland, he entered where he unex- 
nectedly saw, at some distance from him, several 
persons in uncouth dresses, who appeared alarm- 
ed at his intrusion, and immediately fled to a 
more secluded part of the valley. He continued 
his walk and soon came to a hut, where were 
collected eleven men, whom he afterwards found 
to be Japanese. As he approached them they 
came forward and prostrated themselves to the 
earth before him, and remained on their faces for 
time. ‘They were much alarmed and ex- 
pected to be destroyed; but Captain C., with 
great kindness, reconciled them to his presence, 


Myjand learned by signs that they had been ship- 
What has ever| children went and found them terribly mangled| wr recked on St. Peters many months before. 


He 


‘took them to the shore, pointed to his vessel, and 


’ informed them that he would take them to Jeddo, 
In a few days the shoemaker’s hogs broke into| 


if they would entrust themselves to bis care. 
‘They consented with great joy, and abandoning 
island, embarked 


Captain C. determined to proceed at once with 


‘them to Jeddo, the capital of the Japanese Em- 


pire, notwithstanding its well known regulations, 
prohibiting American and other foreign vessels to 
its waters. The Captain had two great 
laudable objects in view. ‘The first was to re- 


jstore the shipwrecked strangers to their homes. 


nists, as thou dost in the case of love, in any of|* How much mischief have they done?”’ **O, not; The other was to make a strong and favorable 


its forms or manifestations. 
. ' 
‘These affections or principles which have been | 


much,”’ said [, 
Well, off he went to look, and estimated the, 


impression on the government, in respect to the 
civilization of the United States, and its friendly 


mentioned, are only introduced by way of illus-| damage to be equal to a bushel and a half of| disposition to the Emperor aml people of Japan. 


tration: but thy own experience, and the experi-| 
ence of every other aen being that possesses a 
rational understandin 


corn. 


“Oh no,” said I, **it can’t be.” “ Yes,” 


| How he succeeded in the latter object the sequel 
said| will show; 
, assures thee, or will as- the shoemaker, “and { will pay you every cent'either on the boldness of Captain C.’s resolution, 


and I will make but few remarks, 








| 


; 
‘ 
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or its ullimate consequences touching the inter- 
course of the Japanese with other nations. ‘The 
step decide .d on, however, has led to some curious 
and interesting information relative to this coun- 
try, whose institutions, and the habits of whose 
people are but little known to the civilized world. 
Captain C. left St. Peters, and after sailing a 
dav or two in the direction of Niphon, he descried 
a huge and shapeless object on the ocean, which 
proved to be a Japanese ship or * junk,”’ as these 
vessels are called—wrecked and in a sinking con- 
dition. She was from a port on the extreme 
north of Niphon, with a cargo of pickled salmon, 
hound for Jeddo. She had been shattered and 
dismantled some weeks previous, and was drift- 
ing about the ocean at the mercy of the winds, 
and as a gale arose the following day, the captain 
thinks she must have sunk. From this ship he 
took eleven men more-~all Japanese--and made 
sail again for the shores of Niphon. Among the 
articles taken from the wreck by its officers, were 
some books and a chart of the principal islands 
composing the empire of Japan. This chart | 
shall speak of in detail hereafter, and it is per- 
' the most interesting specimens of 
yeogrsphical art and literature, which has ever 
wandered from the shores of eastern Asia. 

In making land, 
considerably to the north of Jeddo; but approach- 
ing near the coast, he landed in his boat, accom- 
panied by one or two of his passengers. Here, 
he noticed many of the inhabitants employed i 
fishing at various distances from land. 
tives he met on shore were mostly fishermen, and 
all appeared to belong to the common or lower 
classes of society. 
happy, were pleased with his visit, and made no 
objection to his landing. 

l’rom this place he despatched one of his passen- 
gers to the emperor, who was at Jedde, with the) 
intelligence of his intention or wish to enter the | 


haps, one of 


our navigator found himself 


They seemed intelligent and) 


and who could speak a few words of English, but 
who could talk still more intelligibly by signs, 
that neither he nor his crew would be allowed to 
go out of his ship, and that if they should attempt 
it they would be put to death. This fact was 
communicated by the very significant symbol of 
drawing a naked sword across the throat. The 
captain dealt kindly with all, obtained their confi- 
dence and assured them he had no inclination to 
transgress their laws, but only desired to make 
known to the emperor and the great officers of 
Japan, the kind feelings of himself and of the 
people of America towards them and their coun- 
trymen. ‘The Japanese seamen who had been 
taken from the and from the 
wreck, when parting from their preserver, mani- 
fested the warmest affection and gratitude for his 
kindness. ‘They clung to him and shed many 
tears. This scene—the reports of the shipwreck- 
ed men, of the many kindnesses they had receiv- 
ed—and the uniformly prudent and amicable de- 
portment of the American captain, made a very 
favorable impression on the Governor of Jeddo. 
During his stay, this great dignitary treated him 
with the most distinguished civility and kind- 
ness. 

But neither captain nor crew of the Manhattan 
were allowed to go over her side. Officers were 
kept on board continually to prevent any infrac- 
tion of this regulation, and the more sec urely to 
ensure its maintenance, and prevent all commu- 


desolate isiand 


n/nication with the shore, the ship was surrounded 
The na-! 


and guarded by three circular barriers of boats. 
Each circle was about a hundred feet asunder, 
and the inner one about one hundred from the 
‘ship. In the first circle the boats were tied to a 
hawser so compactly that their sides touched] 
each other, and that nothing could pass between 
them, or break through them. ‘The sterns of the 
boats were next the ship, and in these were 
‘erected long lances and other steel weapons, of, 


harbor of the capital, with his ship for the pur-| various and curious forms, such as are never seen 


pose of landing the men whom he had found un-|or heard of, among European nations. 
der such distressed circumstances, and & obtain| times they were eovered with lacquered sheaths,| 
water and other necessaries to enable him to pro- ‘at others, 


ceed on his voyage. 


compared his own charts with the one taken 
from the wreck. The winds becoming unfavor- 


lto pass them. 


Some- 


they were left to glitten in the sun, ap- 


greater supply of water; 


ithey are generally considered the ¢ 


able, however, he was driven away from the land | the middle of this circle, between the Manbattan| 
so far, that after they changed, it took him ajand the city, was stationed a large junk, in which| 
week to recover a position near the place where ithe officers resided, who commanded the guard| 


he first landed. He went on shore again, de-| 
spatched two other messengers to the capital, 


sent, and the reason of his detention. He 
again for Jeddo, and the winds proving auspi- 


cious, in due time he entered the mouth of the} 


bay, deep within which the city is situated. As 
he sailed along the passage, a barge met him 
coming from the city, in command of a person 
who, from his rich dress, appeared to be an offi- 
cer of rank and consequence. ‘This personage 
informed him that his messengers had arrived at 
court, and that the emperor had granted him per- 
inission to come up to Jeddo with his ship. He 
was, however, directed to anchor under a certain 
headland for the night, and the next morning was 
towed up to his anchorage within a furlong of 
the city. 

The ship was immediately visited by a great 
number of people of all ranks, from the governor 
of Jeddo and the high officers attached to the 
person of the emperor, arrayed in golden and 


gorgeous tunices, to the lowest menials of the, 


government, clothed in rags. All were filled 
with an insatiable curiosity to see the strangers, 
and inspect the thousand novelties presented to 
their view. 

Captain Cooper was very soon informed by a 
native interpreter who had been taught Dutch, 


‘similar manner. 
tense interest and amusement to the Americans, | 
the most of whom had never beard of the strange 


such shapes and transparencies, as 


surrounding the ship. ‘The boats composing the| 


‘second circle, were not so numerous, and those 
with the same information that he had previously | 


sailed | 


but the 
was almost bewildering 


in the third were more scattering still; 
number thus employed, 
to look upon. 
sand, and were all armed and ornamented 

It was a scene of the most in-| 


customs of this secluded and almost unknown 
people. As magnificent and wonderful a spec- 


cle, however, as this array of boats presented, 
during the day, decorated with gaudy banners} 


and with glittering spears of an infinite variety of 


'forms—in the night it was exceeded by a display 


of lanterns in such countless numbers, and of! 


entrance the beholders. ‘The character and 
rigor of the guard stationed about the ship, was 
at one time accidentally put to the test. The 
captain wishing to repair one of his boats, at- 
tempted to lower it from the cranes into the 
water, in order to take it in over the vessel's side. 
All the Japanese on board immediately drew 
their swords. The officer in charge of the deck 
guard appeared greatly alarmed at the proce- 
dure—remonstrated kindly, but with great ear 
nestness, against it, and declared to Captain C 
that they should be slain if they permitted it, and’ 


‘They amounted to nearly a thou-| 


almost to\o1 


that his own head would be in danger if he per- 
sisted in the act. The captain assured the officer 
that he had no intention to go on shore, and ex- 
plained to him clearly what his object was. When 
it was fully understood great pleasure was mani- 
fested by the Japanese officer. He commanded 
the crew who were managing the boat to leave 
it, and set a host of his menials to work, who 
took it into the ship without allowing it to touch 
the water. 
To be continued. 


\ +-——-—-~~weere -—— -—— 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal! 
ARTESIAN WELLS IN LONDON 

During the late session of Parliament, the bish- 
op of London, while advocating the necessity for 
the building of new churches in the metropolis, 
stated that its population increased at the rate of 
30,000 annually; an increase that requires a pro- 
portionate multiplication of all that contributes to 
the comforts and conveniences of life. Greater 
quantities of food and clothing will be wanted 
every year; more houses, involving the extension 
of streets and thoroughfares; and, above all, 
to quench the thirst of 
the additional number of throats, as well as to lay 
an ever widening surface of dust. It is to be 
hoped that the new scheme for the erection and 
working of public fountains will be continued and 
extended, until Loudon may be as usefully embel- 
lished with jets d'eau as continental cities, of which 
shief ornament. 
The initiative, as is pretty well known, has been 
taken by the two fountains, with 
large basins, in Trafalgar Square; the water for 
‘which, instead of being supplied from any of the 
numerous companies, was obtained by boring, or 
the formation of Artesian wells. 

In June last, Mr. Faraday delivered a lecture 
iat the Royal Institution on the subject of these 
‘wells, in which he explained and illustrated the 
practical details of the boring, and showed that 
the London public must look to the accumulations 
lof water underlying the London clay, for their 


formation of 


He then returned to his’ ‘parently for the purpose of informing the foreign-|¢ hief supply of the pure element, for drinking and 
ship, and sailing along the coast for many leagues, | ers that their application would follow any attewpt, 
Among these, were mingled flays! 
‘and banners of various colors and devices. — In| 


other domestic uses. In inquiring into the geo- 
logical relations of the waters lying deeply below 
the surface, he described the soil upon which 
London is situated, as particularly favorable to 
the realization of this means of raising water. It 
is composed, in going from above downwards, of 
a layer of gravel of moderate thickness; then an 
enormous bed of plastic clay, known, in geology, 
under the name of London clay; beneath which 
lie caleareous mars, gravel, sand and freestone, 
succeeded by massive strata of chalk; the whole 
thickness, from the surface to the chalk, varying 
from 200 to 300 feet. It was further e xplained 
that, wherever the sand and chalk crop out, or 
rise to the surface, they must absorb the water 

which falls in those parts. ‘This water percolates 


\downwards underneath the clay, and, finding no 


mode of escape, accumulates in the fissures of the 
chalk, ready to rush upwards through any opening 
which may present itself. 

“The property of water to seek a level when it 
has descended between strata concave upwards, 
between inclined beds of stratified rock, na- 
turally accounts for the success of the Artesian 
operation. If two basins be supposed different 
strata, placed one within another, a little distance 
apart, and water be poured between, and a small 
hole be made in the bottom of the inner basin, the 
water will rise in a jet a very consider: 
and exemplify the nature of these 
multiplying the basins would afford an 
those different springs found at 


and of equally varying 


cle height, 
springs; and 
idea of 


depths, 


pa) 





varying 
qualities. If, instead of 
the concave ae, the plane of the strata be sup- 

posed to dip, the water, seeking the lo 


west point, 
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and pressed by that which is nearer the surface, In Berkeley Square a well has been sunk, from 
would equally rise, and form the Artesian well or which water 


spring, if the strata were perforated at their low- 
er level.” 


YDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIG 


but it was shown that an outlay of 


is lifted up by a hand pump, for the 
use of the inhabitants of that fashionable locality; 
£3500 in the 

The general mode of constructing an Artesian necessary machinery, &c., would have produced 
well is by first digging and bricking round to aja supply of water for £350 annually, which now, 


ENCER. 


Thy power that could through ehaos see, 
Said thus, Let all creation be 
According to my will. 
Then rose the sun in glory bright, 
And the pale moon her silver light 
Shed over vale and hill. 


certain depth, dependant on the nature of the soil, costs {/700, without a fountain, that might have| 


as in am ordinary well, from the bottom of this, 
the boring into the lower strata of sand and chalk 
is commenced. In order to prevent the flow of 
any water into the opening, 
particular strata, the bore is lined wif iron tubes, 


that from the main source. ‘Two borings were) 


sunk for the works in ‘I'rafalgar Square—one of) together new, for it appears that “an endeavor] 
which is in front of the National Gallery, the other, was made in 1834-5 to form a * Metropolis Pure} 


in Orange street, immediately in the rear, both 
being connected hy a 
in cement, 
length. 


6 feet in diameter, 


been embraced in the other scheme. 


Considering the rapid spread of London, and) 
the eagerness with which new business enter- | 
except that from these prises are seized upon, it 1s not improbable that| 
Artesian wells may become common, and thus! 
which completely shut out all percolations except give to the metropolis what its inhabitants so 


much require—pure water. ‘The idea is not al-| 


Soft Spring Water Company,’ to supply the ex 


tunnel formed of brick laid isting companies with their requisite quantities by| 
and 380 feet in| Artesian wells of great magnitude; which failed} 
The boring for the deepest well penetra-| rather through defects in the provisional commit: | 
ted toa depth of 395 feet, the lower portion of) tee, than through any demonstrated imprac sticabic-| 


The goat that climbs the mountain’s brow 

And deer that flies o’er trackless snow 
Alike confess thy sway ; 

The lion, leopard and the bear, 

Thy voice in thunder’s roar they hear, 
And tremblingly obey. 


Unto the widow’s humble cry, 
And to the orphan’s weeping eye 

When bowed in earnest prayer, 
Thou tellest in their hour of need, 
“ There still is balm in Gilead,” 


And a physician there. 


—_———__ —~ see o— 


which, passing into the chalk 135 feet, is not lined | lity in their views, which had been entertained ten) 


with tubes.* 
A contract was next made with Messrs. Easton 


in Orange street—by which they agreed to work 


‘years previously, and formed the subject of an| 
unsuccessful company in 1825,” 


norance of the principles of their action. 


A remarkable} 
& Amos, who furnished the plans and construct-|objection has been made to these putestithdens| 


ed the works—engine house, tanks and cisterns which can only be explained by the prevailing ig- | 
It was} 
the engines for ten hours every day, supplying |said that they would soon drain the wells sunk in| 


THE BUILDERS. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


100 gallons of water per minute to the barracks, the London clay, which can only give back the| 


National Gallery, Office of Woods and Forests, water gained from the surface; while the Artesian| 
Treasury, Scotland wells derive their supplies from the chalk, where! 
Yard offices, Whitehall Yard offices, India board, there is not the slightest communicatian with the| 
Such was the prejudice in this particular, | 
addition to 500 gallons per minute to the foun- that a formal complaint was instituted against the! 
tains in the Square, for the sum of £500 per an- new well of Trafalgar Square, while in course of 
boring, as having drained the neighboring wells, | 
the water companies who supplied those depart- even before it had yielded a single drop of water. | 
After his able exposition, Mr. Faraday exhibit- 
erecting the engine house, laying down the mains ed a simple apparatus, designed to demonstrate a 


Admiralty, Horse Guards, 


Downing street, and Houses of Parliament, in 


num; being just half the sum previously paid to 
ments. 


and the pipes to the fountains, was not quite 
£9000. The water of the fountains is constantly 
running the same round of ae being pumped 
out as fast as it returns from the b 


the rest level. With a little more power in the 
machinery, the contractors are satisfied that the, 
supply might be increased to five times the pre- 
sent quantity. 


tage been gained, but the quality of the water is 
far superior to that supplied for the consumption | 
of the inhabitants generally. ‘The presence of an 
alkali is shown, by its turning red cabbage water 
blue; a re-action due to the carbonate of soda, of 
which it contains a notable quantity, from 16 to 
24 per cent of the total proportion of saline mat-| 
ter held in suspension. Mr. Faraday found 41.5) 
grains of solid matter, among which was a small 
portion of lime, on evaporating a gallon of the. 
water. The excess of soda renders it extremely | 
soft, and particularly useful for domestic purpo- 
ses. It is at the same time very agreeable to the 
taste. ‘T'his success, and the certitude which the} 
known natural constitution of the soil ae for’ 
procuring the same quantity of water, and in as| 
great abundance as may be desired, in all eae 
ters of the capital, has given rise to the idea of 
carrying out the practice either by new indepen- 
dent companies, or by concurrence with those 
already existing, wherever a sufficient number of | 
consumers may be found willing to contribute to! 
the expense. 
Professor Faraday stated that the water rent of | 
2000 houses would suffice for the practical ear-| 
rying out of the plan, inclusive of the ornamenta]| 
addition, already alluded to, of a public fountain. | 
*A well sunk three years since at Grenelle, near Paris,| 


is 1800 feet in de pth, ‘and throws up 150,000 gallons of| 
water every twenty-four hours. 


The whole expense for sinking the wells, | 


clay. 


new property of the fluid vein. 
that water, in escaping from an orifice of any 


form, does not long retain that form, but varies! 
asins: the sup-| with more or less of irregularity: this is called the 
ply of 100 gallons per minute is obtained from) contraction of the vein. It occurred to the invent- 
the deepest well, which, at the end of the ten/or of the apparatus that this contraction would be 
hours, is not lowered more than five feet under accompanied by a diminution of volume, which 
would consequently determine, in a close vessel, | 


a diminution of pressure sufficient to cause a 
‘smaller column of water to rise from below, under 
the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. 


opening into a glazed box, in communication, by 
means of another tube, with a reservoir below. | 
As soon as the valve which prevents the descent! 
of the water is opened, the stream rushes into the| 
box, contracts, produces a certain vacuum, when 
it is Immediately seen that the 


‘striking, ascends, and mingling with the descend- | 
ing column, flows out with it through the escape 
tube. ‘The lecturer stated, in conclusion, that, | 


from the result of his experiments, it was proba-| 


ble that the principle might, in certain cases, be! 
economically applied to practical purposes. 


—__—_+-__~4.9362->—____ 





For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
TO DEITY. 
BY B. J. LEEDOM. 
In the vast unbounded space 
Thy powerful hand we trace, 
Thy presence we behold ; 
There ’s not a star that decks the sky, 
But in its brightness we descry 
By whom it is controll’d. 


There ’s not an inseet on the wing, 
Nor eaglet soaring, but ’t will bring 
Thy presence to our view; 
There ’s not in ocean’s bed a shell, 
However small, but it will tell 
Thy glory is there too. 


It is well known 


- ' 
water from below, 
which was colored to render the experiment more | 


Nothing useless is, nor low; 
Each thing in its»place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with whieh we build. 
Truly shape and fashion these, 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 


Such things will remain unseen. 


Tn the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greater care 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods seen every where. 


Let us do our work as well, 


To Both the unseen and the seen; 
Not only has an important economical advan-| effect this, water is made to descend in a tube 


Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean; 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stair-ways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
} And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain, 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain 


And one boundless reach of sky. 
peniiesempovtneintiptaistimmnes, 
| GUM ARABIC. 
| In Morocco, about the middle of November, 
that is, after the rainy season, which begins in 
‘July, a gummy juice exudes spontaneously from 
ithe trunk and principal branches of the acacia 
itree. In about fifteen days it thickens in the fur- 
row, down which it runs, either in a vermicular 
or worm shape, or more commonly assuming the 
|form of round and oval tears, about the size of a 
\pigeon’s egg, of different colors, as they belong 
ito the white or red gum tree. About the mid- 
dle of December, the Moors encamp on the bor- 
ders of the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. 
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The gum is packed in very large sacks of tanned in earnest—and indeed the preparations look much like it. PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
leather, and brought on the backs of bullocks About 500 men are encamped at Carthage, and by the 31st REVIEW FOR THE WEEK ENDING 8th inst. 


they expect such additions to this force as will enable them 
pa to enter Nauvoo at all hazards, and execute process against T! 
the French and English merchants. I'he gum a large number of persons who are charged with crimes 
is highly nutritious. During the whole time of committed in the northern part of the county during the 
the harvest, of the journey, and of the fair, the last disturbance, and to do whatever else with the Mormons 
: of the desert live almost entirely upon it; ‘22 the necessity of the case may require. The anti-Mor. 
Moors of the deser he A > mons have six pieces of cannon, and have received powder 
and experince has proved that six ounces of gum and ball to put them in actual use. Iam told by those i the sipal eae ; ose 
is sufficient for the support of a man during twen- who pretend to know, that the anti-Mormons are going to eee Sina cae = spn tbeonry we a Ce 
ty-four hours.—WN. Y. Mechanic. make this the final struggle, and if they fail, to leave the on sian or the iaeaiten d a tg “A ee eel 
: country. ‘They are receiving large additions to their num- > coveted Maken teneck hadi coved fens thik Ghost kill White 
ee 7 ee Pesan more trom the country. — Ash mines for want of orders for coal. At Taunton (Mass) 
k RI KN Ds IN 1 ELLIG EN C ER. Every thing indicates a bad state of affairs and no sort! 10,000 chaldrons of Pictou Coal have been purchased by 


of law, and unless-the troops ordered out by Gov. Ford are 


and camels to certain ports, where it Is sold to AMERICAN COTTON AND WOOLEN GOODS— 


fall trade is rather more active, but the country mer 
chants buy with great caution, and less than the usual 
quantity. Bleached Cotton Goods are getting scarce.— 
Woolen Goods are depressed in prices. 

COAL—Prices are steady, but the demand is not active, 


and Schuylkill White Ash is dull of sale. Consumers in 

















y an 





— —— } . 1} establishme nt, to come in under the low duty. 
strong enough to enforce order, it will be a long time be- COFFEE—Prices are steady. w a limited d 
~ TINT mT ‘ 5 ri : : 5 i $ are steady, with a limited demand. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 12, 1846. fore that luxury can be enjoyed in Nauvoo.—N. American. | Sales of 700 bags Rio at 62 a 71: 350 Laguayra at 5 for in. 
omen —— : ferior, and 74a 74 for fair quality; 300 St. Domingo at 6} 
TT,» Seni . i, Dien c : ’ 7 wo” S 

We are indebted to our friend M. for another The Smithsonian Institution —The Regents of this Insti-| cts.—all on time. Arrived 1953 bags. 
: ae? : : tution assembled in the city of Washington yesterday, in) FEA'THERS—Sales of 10,000 Ibs Western at 28 to 30 
interesting letter describing Nauvoo, which we obedience to the appointment of the law creating the Insti- 


c | |cts pr Ib, cash and time. 
propose to give next week. We hope the writer a woke a aeeeieed Baines ie FISH—Ds mand moderate and the sales of Mackerel are 
: esident of the United States; the Chief Jus-| only from store—No. 1 at $10 a 10,25; large No. 2 $7,50; 
will continue thus to favor us. Also, another \tice of the United States; the Mayor of Washington; the No, 3, large at $5,37 a 5,50, and sinall $4.37 a 4,50 pr bri. 
letter from S. S. Griscom. Hon. George Evans, of Maine; the Hon. I. s. Penny backer, FLOUR AND MEAL—There has been an increased 
of Virginia; the Hon. W. J. Hough, of New York; the 
a _ | Hon. R. D. Owen, of Indiana; the Hon. H. W. Hilliard, of| English news, an advance of 124 cents has been obtained. 
Serious disturbances are anticipated in Ohio Alabama; the Hon. Rufus Choate, of Massachusetts; the! Sales up to Friday of 3000 brls fresh ground at $3,874 a 4, 
Hon. Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania; Dr. Gideon Hawley,! and 600 bris old stock at $3,624 a 3,75. Since then, sales 
; of New York ; Professor A. D. Bache, of Washington ; Col.| of 4000 bris fresh ground at $3,874 a 4, and sound old 
the colored persons who formerly were the slaves J. G. Totten, of the Corps of Engineers. stock at $3,75 a 3,874. ‘To-day buyers freely offer $4 for 
j Absent, the Hon. W. C. Preston, of South Carolina, who) fresh ground parcels, but holders ask higher. Sound old 
, i§ detained in the south by indisposition, and the Hon. Sid-! stock is held at $3,874, and ree: ntly ground at $3,94 a 4. 
mob, resolving that the colored persons shall re- n@y Breese, who had proceeded home to Illinois before his| For city use, sales of old Western at 93,69 a 3,81, and 
appointment, and of course could not have rageived notice Penn’a at $3,75 a 3,874; fresh ground at $3,94 a 4,124, and 
early enough to enable him to return to Washington in|extra $425. Rye Flour—Sales at $2,624. 2.69 a 2,75. 
The Governor of the State has issued a procla-|time for the meeting. Corn Meal has advanced. Sales of 1800 bris at $2,374 a 
This general attendance of the Regents—some of them ,2,44, and to-day at $2,56 per bri. . 
from a great distance—evinces an appreciation of the duty | : 
peace and protect persons and property—and re- committed to them honorable to the gentleman selected, 
and auspicious, we think, for the success of the important 
Institution whose enduring foundation they are now met 
arrested if they had violated the law. to lay. 
; We understand that, after a provisional and temporary 
: organization, by calling the Vice President of the United 
population have for some days past been subject |States to the chair, and appointing the Hon. Mr. Hough 


— —+~+ee+ a export demand for Flour, and since the receipt of the late 


from the mob which has attempted to drive off 
of Randolph. A meeting has been held by the 
move by a certain date or be forcibly expelled. 


mation calling on the officers to maintain the 

GRAIN—But little Wheat arriving, and the prices have 
advanced 6 cents per bushel since Friday. Sales of 2500 
bushels white at 85 a 864 cts, chiefly in store; 6500 bush- 
els fair and prime red at 80 « 81 cts for new, and 81 a 83 
for old Penn’a; since, 6000 bushels good red, part at 83 cts 
on Saturday, and since at 90 cts in store. Some inferior 
Southern at 80 a 83 cts. Rye—aA sale of prime Penn’a at 
63 cts. Corn is wanted for shipment. Sales of 5 a 6000 


commends that the colored persons should be 


In the southern part of this city the colored 


Secretary pro tem., the Regents spe + remainder of the » Bhaals oa irae 
to the attacks of a lawless mob armed with dead- |"eeret#ty pro tem., the Regents spent the remainder of the | bushels good Penn’a yellow at 55a 56 cts, in store. But 
sitting, first, in a reading of the law constituting the Insti- : a ae ae ee 
| | » of them injured so seri- tuti S tl ; f ; r fyi 5 ; little Southern arriving. We auote yellow at 55 a 56, and 
} wea} 5 i 2 ured § ori ; 2e erchange news, a general sur- Pe ee * es : 
y weapons, ang many ¢ eu J ution, then in a iree interchange of views, @ general SUI) whitg 56 a 57 cts. Outs are wanted: Seles of several can 


vey of the powers and duties devolved on them, and of those 
of the officers created by the law. 

pital. We record with sorrow these results of At a little after three o'clock they adjourned to ten! 
; o’clock this morning.— Nat. Intel. of the 8th inst. 


ously that they have been conveyed to the hos- goes Southern at 28 to 31 cts, closing at 30 a 31 cts. 
HEMP—Sales of 125 bales American dew rot at $75 a 


80, and hackled at $95 pr ton; 100 bales Manilla, part at 





prejudice and passion. os as : ~ .. _, | $145—all on time. Arrived 50 bales. 
Second day’s Sitting —The Regents of the Smithsonian} JRON—The demand continues limited, and the sales 
DIED Institution were in session yesterday from ten to three | are in small parcels for immediate use, Charcoal Pig ran- 
4 . 


; ; o'clock. By the politeness of the acting chief of the Patent ges from $28 to 31,50, and Anthracite $23 to 27 a 28 pr 
On 5th-day morning 3rd instant, after a short illness, Office, they were accommodated with the use of a large tun. 
Dezoran P. daughter of the late Alexander Shaw. and airy room in that building. | LUMBER—Sales of Yellow Pine Boards at $11 a 16, 
Of the business transacted yesterday, we learn generally !and White at 812 a 15 pr M feet. A cargo of 300,000 
: " that the Board of Regents was fully organized by the! Laths at $1,45 pr M. 
Wituiam Wricut, an esteemed member of the Spciety of unanimous election of the Hon. George M. Dallas, Vice MOLASSES—New Orleans is held at 30 ets in bris, 
Friends in that place. President of the United States, as Chancellor of the Insti-| with small sales. A sale of 160 hhds at a price not public; 
tution, and the appointment of the Hon. Mx Hough, one | 50 hhds Porto Rico at 28 cts, 6 months. Arrived 387 hhds, 
of the Regents, as Secretary of the Institution, whose ser-| 306 brls. 


At his residence in Columbia, Pa. on Ist-day 6th inst. 


At his residence in this city, on Ist-day, 6th inst. Davin 





Bacon, in the 60th year of his age. vices are of course gratuitous, and his appointment design-| PROVISIONS—Pork continues exceedingly dull. Sales 
——_——_— —— — _ ed to be temporary, the Board, as we understand, not being | of 200 bris Mess at $9,50 pr brl; prime is held at $7,75 a 8 
: . 36> ake . . . »! fre the . . : . 1 . 

Tp - ) no ‘PNGOP prepared at present to make a permanent choice for that pr bri. Bacon—Demand fair and prices firm. Sales of 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, office. ‘The Muyor of Washington was appointed chairman} Hams at 5 to 6, and 2500 covered at 6 to 8 cts; 40 casks 


s a “land the Hon. R. D. Owen and Col. Totten associate mem-/a 3% cts pr Ib, part to go South. Lard—Sales of 1000 kegs 
Santa Fe expedition to be in a half starving condition, in bers thereof.— Nat. Intel. of the 9th. 


7 of the Executive Committee required by law to be raised, Sides at 52 cts, now held at 6; 120 casks Shoulders at 34 
Accounts from Mexico represent the troops sent on the 2 


and 1000 bris, at 64 ets in kegs, and bdris at 64 cts. But- 


consequence of the steamboats laden with Government ter—Sales at 8 to 9 cts in bris and kegs. Cheese—Sales at 
ae 7 Sects 1 } 
stores having grounded. 74 to 8 ets pr Ib. safle 
FOREIGN ITEMS SALT—A sale of 850 sacks Liverpool ground at about 
w. ative 


Another steamer has arrived at Boston—she brought lit- $1,125 pr bushel. Arrived 6000 bushels Turks Island. 


SEEDS—Cloverseed is held at $4,75 a 5, but no sales of 
Indian Corn.—The anticipated almost failure of the po-| magnitude. Flaxseed is searce, and worth $1,15 a 1,18 pr 
tato crop in England, Ireland and Scotland, has caused the | bushel. 
The people of Alexandria, by a majority of 541 votes, price of Indian Corn to rise from 25s. to 32s. a quarter, du-|) SUGAR—The stoek of Muscovado Sugar is unusually 
have accepted the Act of Congress authorizing the retro- ring the last three weeks. The quantity in the Mediterra-/light, and there has been an increased demand. The clo- 


cession of Alexandria to Virginia. ‘The vote stood, for re-|nean is said to be very small. We expect that America|sing sales show an advance of 4 cent pr lb on the prices 


ae . . We find the followin agraph in an English paper:— 
tle news of interest. The advices by her, however, have g paragraph i glish pay 


caused an advance in the price of grain. 


trocession, 763; against retrocession, 222. will be enabled to reap a golden harvest in the sale of this| obtained a week since. 750 hhds New Orleans sold at 6% 
. ‘ , . article in England. to 74 cts pr lb, part to leave the market. 80 hhds Porto 
Indian Corn —The Baltimore American says: “ Very . : E I 


Rico at 7 to 7%; 150 tes clarified New Orleans on terms not 
public; 226 boxes Havana at 7 to 84, and 300 bris and bags 
|white Brazil at 84 a 88 cts pr Jb, all 4 and 6 months. Ar- 
jrived 150 tes, 47 hhds, 70 bris. 

TALLOW—Sales at 7} ets pr Ib, cash. 

TEAS—Priees are steady with a moderate country de- 
mand. 

WOOL—Prices are hardly supported, and the demand 
is moderate, and the sales chiefty in small pareels. A sale 
A letter from a reliable source in Warsaw, dated 27th ult.| FRANCE.—From France we learn that the elections | of 5000 Ibs 1-4 blood at 22% cts, 4 months; 20,000 Ibs com- 
and published in the St. Louis Republican of the 2d inst.) have terminated in favor of the Ministry, who will have a| mon to full blood Ohio at 21 cts, cash; 6000 1-4 to full 
ways: |majority in the next Chambers of from 100 to 110—thus| blood at 25 cts, 4 months; 5000 Ibs prime Saxony at 29 a 

“ Active preparations are again making by the anti-| confirming the pacifie policy of M. Guizot, and establishing | 30 cts, cash and 6 months. The total week’s sales reach 
Mormons to enter Nauvoo, and they say that they are now/| still more firmly the dynasty of Louis Philippe. 60,000 lbs.— North American. 


large orders for Indian corn are said to have been sent out, The potato disease is general throughout Great Britain. 
from England to this country by the last steamer, the Bri-| It is particularly destructive in Ireland. Every where the 
tannia. Orders to the same purport have also been sent to root is rotten, or progressing towards decay. Science is at 
the Mediterranean. They are intended for the supply of fault, and alarm is rife. As regards society it is serious— 
Ireland.” as regards the poor it is a melancholy visitation. Influ-| 
The Anti-Mormon disturbances in Hancock county, Illi-|eneed by the bad weather, and acted upon by the destruc- | 
nois, are daily increasing, and as large forces are collecting — of the chief food ot the poor, the price of ene ad- 
of the opposing parties, a serious collision is anticipated. V@9CINg. and the belief is that it will continue to advance. 











HORRORS OF WAR. 

The subjoined passages relative to Peru and 
the Peruvians, are from a recent work by Dr. 
Tschudi, a German traveller of eminence. 

“ With every Peruvian army march nearly as 
many women as it comprises men. Unpalatable 
as such a following would be to European com- 
manders, it is encouraged and deemed indispen- 
sable by Peruvian generals. The Indian women, 
as enduring and hardy as their husbands, set out 
two or three hours before the troops, and precede 
them about the same time at the halting place. 
They immediately collect woud for fires, and pre- 
pare the rations, which they carry with them, for 
their husbands, sons and brothers. Without them, 
in the more desolate and mountainous districts, 
the soldiers would sometimes risk starvation. — 
‘They are no impediment to the rapid march of a 
column, which they on the contrary accelerate, 
by saving the men trouble, and affording them 
more time for repose. During a battle they re- 
main in the vicinity of the troops, but far enough 
off not to impede their movements: the fight 
over, they seek out the wounded and take care 
of them. The lot of these poor women, who go 
by the name of rabonas, is any thing but an en- 
viable one; for beside their many privations and 
hardships, they meet with much ill usage at the 
hands of the soldiery, to which, however, they 
submit with incredible patience. 

“The manner in which most of the officers 
treat the soldiers is perfectly inhuman, and the 
slightest offences meet with terrible chastisement. 
Every officer has a right, at least in war time, to 
inflict, without a court martial, any punishment 
he pleases. Some of the chiefs are celebrated 
for the refinement of their cruelties: and many 
soldiers prefer death to serving under them.— 
During General Gamarra’s campaign against the 
Bolivians in 1842, several score of soldiers sprang 
from the bridge of Orova, to seek death in the 
torrent that flows beneath it. With the scornful 
cry ‘ Adois, Capitan!’ they took the fatal leap, 
and the next instant lay mangled and expiring 
upon the rocks through which the stream forces 
its way. ‘I myself have witnessed,’ continues 
Dr. ‘T'schudi, * how soldiers, who on their march 
were unable to keep up with the column, were 
shot dead on the spot. On the road from ‘arma 
to Janja, a distance of nine leagues, | passed 
seven Indians who had thus lost their lives. It 
is true that the commandant of that battalion, an 
officer whose sword was as yet unstained with 
anv blood save that of his own men, was accus- 
tomed to call out when he saw a soldier strag- 
gling from fatigue—‘ pegnate un tiro r—Shoot 
him down! And the order was forthwith obeyed.’ 
When the troops reach the halting place, and the 
rabenas \earn the fate of their sons or husbands, 
they mournfully retrace their weary footsteps, 
end amidst tears and lamentations, dig a last rest- 
ing place for these victims of military tyranny. 

« The sick are scarcely betier treated. When 
they can no longer drag themselves along, they 
are placed upon mules, and through the severest 
cold or most burning heat, are driven after the 
army. When they die, which is most frequently 
the case, they are dropped at the next village, to 
be buried by the alcade. 

“*The major of a squadron of light cavalry,’ 
says our traveller, ‘once asked me, during my 
stay at T'arma, in the year 1842, to take charge 
for a few days of his sick men. Of 160 men 
composing the squadron, 68 lay huddled together 
in a damp dark hole, ill of the scarlet fever. 14 
more were suffering from the effects of punish- 
ment. What a horrible sight they presented! 
Their backs were nearly bare of flesh, and cov 
ered with the most frightful wounds. A mutiny 
had taken place, and the major had shot six men, 
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and caused 18 others to receive from 100 to 300 
lashes, with broad thongs of tapir hide—a punish- 
ment so severe that some died under its infliction. 
The survivors were compelled immediately to 
mount their horses and follow the squadron. 
For nine days they rode on in the most terrible 
agony, and during that time they had to cross the 
Cordilleras. Several of them refused to have 
their wounds dressed; and it was necessary to 
use force to compel them. One man implored 
me to do nothing to improve his state, for he 
longed to die. 
a march was ordered, and they had again to 
mount and ride. The consequences of this bar- 
barity was easy to foresee. belore another eight 
days had elapsed, the squadron was scarcely 60 
men strong.’ ”’ 

hbase bagi aia 

MALLEABLE GLASS. 

A foreign paper says—* The Mercure Segu- 
sien speaks of the marvellous invention which has 
eome to light within the walls of Saint Euienne— 
the production ofa sort of glass as malleable 
when cold as while red hot. ‘The Moniteur des 
Arts says, in reporting it:--** This new metal, 
which, ere long, will be of more value than gold, 
and which the inventor has called Silicon, is of a 
white color, very sonorous, as brilliant and trang 
parent as crystal. It can be obtained, with eqypl 
ease, Opigue or colored; combines with various 
substances, and some of these combinations pro- 
duce shades of extraordinary beauty. It is with- 
out smell; very ductile, very malleable, and neither 
air nor acid affects it. It can be blown like glass, 
melted, or stretched out into long threads of per- 
fect regularity. It is hard, very tough, and pos- 
sesses the qualities of molten steel in the very 
highest degree, without requiring to be tempered 
by the existing process, which as it is well known, 
offers no certainty--while the result of the new 
method is sure.” * * . A variety 
of objects have been manufactured with this sili- 
con, which are about to be submitted to public 
exhibition in the palace of the Hotel de Ville, at 
Saint Etienne. 

hinsedtihinnntnaatiaiiis 
EX-PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 

The following was related, many years since, 
by one of the parties, who was a very respecta- 
ble citizen of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
since deceased : 

During the Presidential term of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, two young men from Pennsylvania took a 
lease from him of his merchant mill at Monticel- 
lo, one of the stipulations of which was, that the 
landlord should erect, for their use, 4yithin a giv- 
en period, a coopers shop. ‘The time of the 
meeting of Congress soon arriving, the President 
had to repair to Washington to attend to his ofh- 
cial duties, where he remained a long time ab 
sorbed in national concerns, and the building of 
the cooper’s shop was entirely forgotten by him. 
Not so with his tenants, whose daily wants con- 
stantly reminded them of the provisions contain- 
ed in the lease; and finally they determined to 
erect one themselves, aud charge the cost of it to 
their landftrd. On the return of the President 
to his mansion, the parties met to settle a long 
account current, which had been running during 
his absence. ‘The items were and 
scrutinized one by one, and all were found satis- 
factory but the charge of building the cooper’s 
shop, to which he objected, alleging that he 
could have erected it with his workmen. 
Several attempts were made to elfect a settle- 
ment, but they always failed when they came to 
the cooper’s shop. ‘The young men became warm 
and zealous in the affair; and the parties, instead 
of getting nearer together, found themselves, at 
every interview, wider apart 


gone over 


own 


ed on the President with the account. 


Betore they were nearly cured| 


\cooper’s shop be allowed.” 








In this state of affairs, the father of the young 
men, who was a mild, affable, conciliating gen- 
Ueman, possessing some knowledge of the world 
and its ways, arrived on a visit to his sons, who 
informed him of their difficulty with their Jand- 
lord. He requested them to legve it to him, ob- 


serving that he thought he could effect an amica- 
‘ble settlement in the case. 


This course was ac- 
cordingly acceded to, and in due time he wait- 
It was 
scanned and agreed to, except the charge for 
building the shop, which, he said, with some 
firmness, he should not allow, for reasons stated. 
His opponent, observing his apparent decision 


on the subject, very gravely remarked: “ Well, 
friend Jefferson, it has always been my practice 
through life, to yield rather than to contend.” 


Immediately on this remark being made, the 
President’s chin fell on his breast for an instant, 
when raising bis head in an erect position he ob- 
served, in a very emphatic manner, “ A very 
good principle Mr. Shoemaker, and I can carry 
it as far as you can:—let the account for the 
Thus ended the dif- 
ficulty, and the parties continued their friendly 
regard for each other till death separated them. 


|The cultivation of a similar disposition “ to follow 


” 


peace with all men,’’ would terminate thousands 
of difficulties, add much to the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and tend to promote the general harmo- 
ny and order of society. : 


+e eoo > —_ 
THE OFFENDED. 

Every one is ready to admit the duty of not giv- 
ing offence to others. It is one of the universa- 
ly acknowledged laws of the society in which we 
are units, to live peaceably with all around us, 
and to avoid any thing which may cause estrange- 
ment, and produce angry and bitter feeling; and 
he who wantonly violates this law and needlessly 
irritates and provokes, proves himself unworthy of 
the blessings which civilization and society were 
intended to secure. If every one acted in an offen- 
sive manner, the component parts must be broken 
up, and man must again retrograde into solitari- 
ness and barbarism; for it is only by mutual re- 
spect and good will that society can cohere and 
exist. ‘Its the glory of a man,” says the sa- 
cred proverb, “to pass over a transgression;"’ and 
itis the truest wisdom and the best philosophy 
sometimes to shut our eyes to insult, even where 
there may be reason to fear it was not entirely 
unpremeditated. At all events, we shall meet in 
the world quite enough of offences, unless we are 
more than ordinarily fortunate, without seeking 
out Imaginary insults, and wasting our strength 
and destroying our peace by fighting with the 
wind. Our severest scrutiny is best turned to 
ourselves, that we may not be offenders, and our 
most favorable judgment formed respecting the 
conduct and actions of others, that we may not 
be offended. While we may be sure that, in the 
crowded path of life, we ourselves do not intend 
to run wilfully against others, though we may 
sometimes stumble we must 
hope and believe that they in turn have no in- 
tention of offending us, though they sometimes 
accidentally jostle us in their turn. The duty of 
endurance has undoubtedly its proper limits; ‘but 
it is a wise determination not only not to offend, 
but also not to be easily offended. Every one 
desires that others should interpret his actions 
kindly; and where any may be of doubtful im- 
port, to hope the best; and such is the way in 
which actions should be regarded by us. Were 
the duty of not taking offence more thought of, 
and better understood, the peace of families, of 
communities, of nations, would rest on a firmer 
foundation, and something would be added to the 


against them, so 


‘general amount of human harmony and happiness. 








From Chambers’ Journal. 


ANIMAL LANGUAGE. 


Language—as far as the communication of 
ideas by certain modes of contact, by gesture, or 
by sounds, can be called by that name—seems to 
be possessed in common by all living creatures. 
‘The first or simplest form in which this faculty is 
manifested among animals, is that of contact—a 
species of intercommunication beautifully illustra- 
ted by the habits of such insects as the ant. “If 
you scatter the ruins of an ant’s nest in your! 
apartment,” says the authors of the Introduction’ 
to Entomology, “you will be furnished with a) 
proof of their language. ‘The ants will take a 
thousand different paths, each going by itself, to 
increase the chance of discovery; they will meet 
and cross each other in all directions, and per-| 
haps will wander long before they can find a spot 
convenient for their re-union. No sooner does 
any one discover a little chink in the floor, through 
which it can pass below, than it returns to its 
companions, and, by means of certain motions of 
iis antenna, makes some of them comprehend 
what route they are to pursue to find it, some- 
tunes even accompanying them to the spot; these, 
in their turn, become the guides of others, ull all 
know which way to direct their steps.’” The 
mode of communication employed by bees, bee-| 
tles, and other insects, is much of the same na- 
ture, being almost entirely confined to contact, 
and rarely or ever partaking of gesticulation, 
which may be considered as the next form ol 
language in the ascending scale. 

In expressing their wants, feelings and pas- 
sions. almost all the higher animals make use of 
vesticulation. ‘The dog speaks with his eye and 
ear as significantly as he does by his voice; the 
wagging of his tail is quite as expressive as the 
shake of a human hand; and no pantomime could | 
better illustrate conscious error, shame, or dis- 
grace, than his hanging ears, downcast look, and| 


tail depressed, as he slinks away under rebuke. | 
The dog, indeed, is an admirable physiognomist, | 
whether actively or passively considered. If you 
can read craving, fear, or anger in his counte- 
nance, so he will kindness or surliness in yours, | 
just as readily as he can interpret the physiogno- 
my of one of his own species. Observe that huge 
mastiff gnawing a bone on the other side of the 
street, and see how the Newloundiand/that 1s 
coming up on this side deports himself. First, 
he stands stock still; not a muscle of his frame is 
moved; the mastiff takes no notice of him. Next, 
he advances a few steps, looks intently, wags his 
tail once or twice; still not a glance from the 
mnastiff, which is evidently striving not to observe 
him. On the Newfoundland goes, with an indif- 
ferent amble, keeping as closely to this side as he 
can, and thinks no more of the mastiff. Had the 
latter, however, lifted his head from the bone, 
had he exchanged one glance of recognition, had 
he brushed his tail even once along the pave- 
ment, the Newfoundland would have gone gam- 
bolling up to him, even though the two might 
have had a tussle about the bone in the long run. 
Here, then, is an example of strict physiognomy 
or pantomime, quite as well understood between 
animals as the most ardently expressed sounds. 
Again, mark that couple of terriers, bound on a 
secret rabbiting excursion to yonder lull side. 
Two minutes ago that shaggy native of Skye 
was dozing on his haunches, as little dreaming of 
a rabbit hunt, as of a journey to the antipodes. 
But his little pepper and mustard friend awoke 
hun from his reverie, and pricking up his ears, 
gambolled significantly around him. Next he 
scampered onwards for a dozen of yards or so, 
looked anxiously back, again scampered forward, 
looked back, whined, and returned. ‘Then he set 
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short detour, tracking some imaginary scent as chiding, and the like. The knowledge of the 
eagerly as if a treasure of venison lay beneath 
This at leneth rouses his friend of 
Skye, and away they trot as slyly to the hill as 
any couple of poachers. Now our pepper and 
mustard hero is beating the whin-bushes, while 
his comrade stands outside the cover, ready to 
pounce upon the first rabbit that makes its ap- 
Not a whine, nor a yelp is heard— 
the whole is conducted by signs as significant 
and as well understood, as the most ingenious 
system of marine signalizing. 


pearance. 


Independent of the humble kind of expression 
which gesticulation implies, many of the higher 
animals are possessed of vocal language, by which 
they can give the most intelligible utterance to 
their feelings of delight, pain, fear, alarm, recog- 
nition, affection, and the like. 
guage differ in aught but degree from that which 
Our organs may be capable 
|of a greater variety of tones and modulations; and 
yet in some cases this is more than questionable: 
all that can be said is, that the human organiza- 
tion is capable of more perfect articulation, and 
this articulation is a thing of art, imitation and 
experience, depending upon the higher degree of 
intelligence with which the Creator has endowed 
The brute creation express their feelings 
and passions by certain sounds, which are intelli- 
gible not only to those of their own species, but 
. in a great degree to all other animals. 
‘his natural state, does little or nothing more. 
is civilization—the memory of many experiences, 
aided by his higher mental qualities—which gives 
him his spoken language; each new object re-| 
‘ceiving a name founded on association with pre-! 
viously known objects, and each conception re- 
ceiving expression by association with ideas for- 
Nothing of this kind takes 
their limited endowments 
\do not permit of it, as the range of their exist- 
ence does not require it. 
ibe considered as stationary in a natural state, 
though capable of some curious modifications 
under human training, or even under certain pe- 
culiar changes of natural condition. 
range of animal expression that we would now 
direct attention. 


Nor does this lan- 


we ourselves enjoy. 


merly entertained. 
place among anima 


Their language may 


It is to this 


Take that barn-yard cock, for example, which 
five minutes ago was crowing defiance from the 
top of the paling to his rival over the way, and 
hear him now crowing a very different note of 
delight and affection to his assembled dame 
a few minutes you may hear his peculiar “ 
cluck,”’ over some tid-bit he has discovered, and 
to which he wishes to direct their attention; his 
long-suppressed gutteral cry of alarm, if the mas- 
tiff happens to be prowiing in the neighborhood; 
or his soft blurr of courtship, when wooing the af. 
feetions of some particular female. 
notes, even to the minutest modulation, are known 
to the tenants of the barn-yard, which invariably 
interpret them in the sense they were intended. 
Or take the barn-yard hen, and observe the lan-| 
guage by which she communicates with her young. 
By one note she collects and entices them under 
her wings; by another calls them to partake of 
some insect or grain she has discovered; by a 
third warns them of danger, should any bird of 
prey be sailing above; by a fourth calls them 
away to another place, or leads them home, 
should they have strayed to a distance. 
these various calls known instinctively, as is gen- 
erally believed, by the young brood. 
the habits of the barn-fowl with 
closest scrutiny, and are convinced that a know- 
ledge of the mother’s notes is, to the young, a 
process of acquirement; in the same manner as a 
out, scenting the ground as if he had made some | human child quickly, but nevertheless by degrees, 
important discovery, stopped suddenly, made a learns to comprehend tones of affection, doting,’ by redoubling bis exertions.”’ 


All of these 











lower animals is in almost every instance ac- 
quired; a process necessarily more rapid in them 
than in man, as they much sooner reach the limit 
of their growth and perfection. Animal language 
is most perfect and varied among such animals 
as are gregarious in their habits. Let the most 
ignorant of natural history attend for a few days 
to the habits of a flock of birds, herd of oxen, 
horses, deer, elephants, or the like, and he will 
find that they make use of a variety of sounds 
often totally different from each other. Friendly 
recognition, hatred, fear, mirth, satisfaction, the 
discovery of food, hunger, and so on, are ex- 
pressed each by a peculiar note, which is dis- 
tinctly and instantly comprehended by the whole 
flock. And as among men, when simple sounds 
are insufficient, so among animals gesticulation 
is made use of to assist the comprehension and 
deepen the impression. 

If, then, animals are really in possession of a 
vocal language, it may be asked, is that language 
capable of any modification, improvement, or de- 
terioration; and have we any evidence to that ef- 
fect? ‘That animal language admits of extensive 
modification, we have ample proof in the history 
of cage and singing birds. ‘The natural note of 
the canary is clear, loud and rather harsh; by 
careful training, and breeding from approved 
specimens, that note can be rendered clear, full 
and mellow as that of the finest instrument. We 
have farther proof of such modification, in the 
fact of a young canary being made to imitate the 
notes of the linnet or goldfinch, just as either of 
these may be taught the song of the canary. The 
starling and blackbird may be trained to forsake 
their wood-notes wild, and to imitate the human 
whistle to perfection in many of our national 
melodies. Nay, the parrot, starling, raven, and 
even the canary, may be taught to articulate cer- 
tain words and phrases with more precision and 
emphasis than the tyros of the elocutionist. Nor 
is artificial training always necessary to accom- 
plish such modification; for we have the gay and 
lively mocking bird of America producing, of his 
own free will, almost every modulation, from the 
clear mellow notes of the wood thrush, to the 
savage scream of the bald eagle. ‘“ While thus 
exerting himself,’ says Wilson, ‘“*a person desti- 
tute of sight would suppose that the whole fea- 
thered tribes had assembled together on a trial of 
skill, each striving to produce his ntmost effect, 
so perfect are his imitations. He many times de- 
ceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of 
birds that perhaps are not within miles of him, 
but whose notes he exactly imitates: even birds 
themselves are frequently imposed on by this ad- 
mirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied 
call of their mates, or dive with precipitation into 
the depth of the thickets at the scream of what 
they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk. The 
mocking bird loses little of the power and ener- 
gy of his song by confinement. In his domesti- 
cated state, when he commences his career of 
song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested. 
He whistles for the dog—Cwsar starts up, wags 
his tail, and runs to meet his master: he squeaks 
out like a hurt chicken—amdi the hen hurries 
about with hanging wings and bristling feathers, 
clucking to protect her injured brood. The bark- 
ing of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creak- 
ing of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great 
truth and rapidity. He repeats the tune taught 
him by his master, though of considerable length, 
fully and faithfully. He runs over the quiverings 
of the canary, and the clear whistlings of the Vir- 
ginian nightingale or red-bird, with such superior 
execution and effect, that the mortified songsters 
feel their own inferiority, and become altogether 
silent, while he seems to triumph in their defeat 
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As there is thus an evident capability of modifi- a note of alarm—a note known not only to other probable speculation, protested against the unwar- 
cation, so there must, to a certain degree, be im- chaflinches, but understood and acted upon by all rantable use which was being made of it as a 
provement or deterioration, as surrounding cir- others of the feathered race within hearing. The proven generalization. It is scarcely necessary 
cumstances are favorable or unfavorable to the suspension of every song, the rustling into the|to add, that the whole nebule speculation now 
development of the vocal powers. A young ca- thicket beneath, the sly cowering into the first, falls to the ground; that, at least, whatever be the 
nary brought up in the same room with a gold-|recess, or the clamor of impotent rage, abun-|abstractive probabilities in favor of its truth, in- 
finch and linnet, if he does not slavishly adopt) dantly attests how well they have interpreted the|ductive evidence for it can no longer be shown. 
the notes of either, will often be found to add original note of alarm. But if all other evidence Britith Quarterly Review. 
them to his own natural music. The natural) were wanting of the capacity of the lower ani- ee ae 
voice of the dog, so far as that can be ascertain-, mals to interpret other voices than their own, the| CUT FLOWERS. 
ed from wild species of the family, is more a yelp fact that many of them learn to interpret human} 
and snarl than a bark; and yet what is more full| words, and to distinguish human voices, would 
and sonorous than the voice of the Newfoundland be sufficient attestation. ‘Thus, the young horse 
or mastifl? The wild horse—depending so much taken from the hills, learns in a few months to 
as it does upon the society of its kind—acquires discriminate the words spoken to him by his 
the nicest modulations of neighing, so as to ex- driver; and so do the ox, the dog, and other do- 
press pleasure, fear, recognition, the discovery of mesticated animals. This comprehension of vocal 
pasture, and so forth; while the labored hack has sounds evidently implies a sense of language— 
scarcely, if at all, the command of its vocal or-'a sense that, on their part also, the expression of 
gans. ‘The voice of animals is just as evidently certain sounds will meet with a certain interpre- 
strengthened and increased in variety of tone by tation. 
practice, as is that of the human singer or orator,, Such is the language of the lower animals; lim- 
and thus becomes capable of expressing a wider ited, no doubt, when compared with that of the 
range of ideas. Indeed, it is certain that, if ani- human race; yet all-sufficient for their wants, and 
mals are placed in situations where the use of only inferior because not combined with that 
their language is not required, they will in a short|/higher intelligence which, after all, forms the 
time lose the faculty of speech altogether. ‘Thus, true distinction between man and his fellows of 
on the coral island of Juan de Nova, where dogs the animal creation. 
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As you are fond of having flowers in your 
room, and as your garden is far from your house, 
you will perhaps be glad to know how to pre- 
serve cut flowers as long as possible. ‘The most 
simple rules are, not to put too many in a glass, 
to change the water every morning, and to re- 
move every decayed leaf as soon as it appears, 
. cutting off the stems occasionally, as soon as they 

show any symptoms of decay. A more effica- 
cious way, however, is to put nitrate of soda in 
\the water; about as much as can be easily taken 
‘up between the forefinger and the thumb, put 
into the glass every time the water is changed, 
will preserve flowers in all their beauty for above 
‘a fortnight. Nitrate of potash (that is common 
|saltpetre) in powder, has nearly the same effect, 
‘but is not quite so efficacious. 
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effectually did it destroy the clear, brilliant notes ee BI’d and unbl'd Muslins, — Linen Cambric and Silk do. 
of the youngster, that he was never afterwards THE NEBUL. Irish Linens, Gloves, Hosiery, &c. &c. Ke. 


known to utter a note beyond a simple “ tweet, | Imo, 5—tf. 23 
otal ain oe io ‘| An announcement has been recently made, 
tweet” of alarm. As the human speech is affect-| wjie , ore it 1 ; 7 ‘ > 20 $ > — 
hid anaes adie oe iheeien eed which renders it in the highest degree probable,, DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING. 
, aad TT. . ee at" that all of that class of appearances in the heavens! - 7 ANNAH F. NORTH takes this method of informing 
the lower animals. le husky, paralylc voice which have been known by the name of nebula, Friends that she is desirous of pursuing the business 
of the old shepherd dog is a very different thing and which have been represented as anomalous |of Plain Dress and Cloak Making, and hopes by punctuality 
Ef ° P Be e lots > a £ . ° 5 « nth ines Celve are * ys > 
me the per ol - athletic years; for- in many of their fuatures, are not so; that the so —ae to ee to nae a mee - petonege. 
merly, its modulations could give expression to! ealied nehule hay pein hater lelask ee) ee es ee 
sate fe: aie ach. and the | _ ated called nebule have no existence whatever, We with her residence, No. 179 Arch Street, second door above 
Joy, fear, anger, reproach, and the like; now, its were aware, that some of the faint spots included 


: : > ; ; Fifth Street. Smo. 8.—3t* 19. 
monotony is destitute of all meaning. We were ynder that name had, on examination by the pow- | 


once in possession of a starling, which we had epfyl telescope constructed by Lord Rosse, as-| CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
taught to uttera number ol phrases, and to w his- sumed an appearance which proved them to tk 


mae —~ / HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
tle in perfection a couple of Scottish melodies. vast clusters or firmaments of stars; had been, as public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 


After a severe moulting attack, not only was his jt js called, resolved, or had put on the resolvable | 4. 35 North ish, near Arch Street, where he aaa 
power of voice destroyed, but his memory appa- aspect. But those which, up to that time, had |e nerbne Sere ae nts Methane Oe, — 
map co eng pene are parasns ane saelo- been examined, were almost entirely such as,|Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
dies were ever after jumbled incoherently togeth- lying on the furthest confines to which former in- Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 


er; much like the chattering of an old man in his struments had penetrated, might have been in| N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 

dotage, or like those individuals who, after severe | yery many cases expected to prove not true nebu- |charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tf1 

levers, forget some of the languages they have lee, but very remote clusters: while others seemed | ae ee re Tes ea? , eee gt 

acquired, or make themselves intelligible through at that time to defy resolution. It is now, how- HAT MANUFACTORY. | 

a new jargon of English, French and Latin phra- ever, announced that the great nebulz in Orion, | .MMOR | KIMBER, Jn. HA T & CAP MANUFAC. 

ses tll . TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
. which is visible to the naked eye, and which re- 


: te ; 3 ra , . chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
But it may be asked, if the lower animals thus'tained the same axpect of a faint, diffused, irre-| friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 


make use of a vocal language, are those to whom solvable haze to Herschel's large reflector, has,!of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
it is addressed at all times capable of interpreting when subjected to the still higher power of this manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
its meaning? The well known habits of gregari- searcher of the heavens, distinctly presented itself Set! taste, will be Sound quite equal to any other in the 


al | : : . ’ ; .|city, at the lowest prices, ranging trom $1,50 to $4,50. 
ous animals, in our opinion, ought to answer this as a firmament of stars. And the resolution of! K, has for many years paid particular attention to the 
question. Every individual in a herd of wild hor- this most decided of all the nebule leaves very | manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 


ses or deer, most perfectly understands every little probability that any other will be found to/experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
gesture and sound of the watch or leader, which resist the powers of this instrument; that, in short, |8'¥° hie friends every satisfaction. dno. 4—t61 
is stationed for the general safety. Nor is such any such diffusion of unaggregated or aggregating | 
understanding altogether instinctive, but a process matter as was defined by the name nebule exists! 











DAGUERREOTYPE. 


f training 1 az ' 'NHE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
of training anc tuition quite analogous to what! in the heavens, from $1,50 to $5. ‘The most perfect Instrument that 
takes place in our own case. Farther, the ‘Ihe existence of these bodies has never before | can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 


speech, if we may so call it, ofgone animal is been doubted; though many rejected the hypoth-|cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
not only understood by the animals of its own esis as to a formative process through which the} . . No. GA Arch tee 
class, but in a great measure by the other ani- heavenly orbs had passed, which had been heed.) ; oe eal 
mals that are in the habit of frequenting the same ed on their existence and appearances; and others. | 

localities. ‘Thus the chaffinch, which discovers while willing to give the hypothesis all the consid-| 
the sparrow-hawk sailing above, instantly utters'eration due to it, as in the circumstances a most! 
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